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In quite recent years it has come to be seen that the work of the 
rural pastor differs somewhat from that of the minister of a city 
parish. It is true that fundamentally human nature is the same 
in the country as in the city. The religious life in its general 
features is much the same. But human nature is profoundly 
influenced by its environment. Now as the environment of the 
rural population, the living conditions, the social heritage, the 
stimuli of life, are all quite different from those of the city popula- 
tion, we may expect to find that country people are different from 
city people and that religious life in the country is different from 
that in the city. Furthermore, as the character of religious work is 
determined by the conditions confronting the worker, we find that 
the things which a leader of religion in the country is called upon 
to do are quite different from the demands made upon the city 
pastor. Again, the things which a religious leader will be called 
upon to do depend upon the resources of the community in which 
he works. It is because of such considerations as these that there 
has come to be a demand that men looking forward to the ministry 
be asked to consider the rural field as a possible life-work. Com- 
petent men are being urged to accept such a ministry in the same 
spirit as they would choose the missionary field, or the realm of 
religious education, or any other special field of religious service. 
Now since the curriculum of the theological seminary is determined 
by the needs of the work for which the men are being trained, it 
follows that provision should be made for the training of men for 
work in rural churches. This paper is an attempt to study the task 
of the rural minister and to indicate in a general way the kind of 
training that he requires. Attention will be directed to the general 
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character and content of the study rather than to the organization 
of courses which would provide it. There will be no effort to 
contrast the needs of the country with those of the city; instead, 
the effort will be to make an examination of the rural situation on 
its merits without reference to the city requirements. At many 
points they will overlap, but no attention will be paid to that in the 
present discussion. 

THE TASK OF THE RURAL MINISTER 

The rural problem. — Our best approach to the study of the task 
of the rural minister can be made through a brief consideration of 
the rural problem as a whole. Much study has been given to this 
matter in recent years, and already the literature of the subject is 
large. There will therefore be no need for an extended exposition 
of the rural situation. The rural problem has been defined by 
Professor L. H. Bailey as "that of developing and maintaining on 
our farms a civilization in full harmony with our best American 
ideals." This definition was based upon the investigation made by 
the Commission on Rural Life appointed by President Roosevelt, 
the report of which was written by Professor Bailey. In the process 
of this investigation it was found that the conditions under which 
the farming population lived were not such as to produce a type of 
life equal to the average of that of America. The country was not 
keeping pace with the city in the attainment of life's values. To 
study the forces determining rural life and to get control of these 
so that they may be directed in such a way as to permit a fuller 
realization of life's possibilities constitutes the rural problem. 
Within this field there are many special problems, biological, 
educational, economic, social, etc. Each of these, however, is 
thought of as a factor in the whole, and no solution of a special 
problem is counted as satisfactory until it registers in the improve- 
ment of life as a whole. The definite end sought in rural recon- 
struction is the improvement of the total life of the people. 

The church and the rural problem. — Students of this problem 
seeking agencies that might render real service in the building up 
of rural life have fastened attention upon the school and the church 
as the two universal and permanent rural institutions which might 
accomplish much for the future welfare of the country. They 
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have looked to the church especially for leadership and inspiration 
in the whole movement and for the care of the social and recreational 
life in particular. In discussions of this matter, however, writers 
have found difficulty in relating this work directly to the legitimate 
work of the church. There has usually been an appeal to the church 
to take up this task along with the genuinely religious activities 
with the assurance that in the end the church would profit by it. 
This position is clearly shown in a recent work on rural sociology. 
In discussing the relation of the church to the life of a rural com- 
munity the writer sums up his position as follows: 

The point to be remembered is that a church may become a social agency 
of power in a community, but if it becomes this alone it is only partly religious 
and is difficult to differentiate from the many other agencies which are dealing 
with social welfare in the modern world. It may degenerate into an ethical 
club, interested in man's relationship to man as the only thing of importance, 
and this is what is likely to happen unless the leaders of the church keep clearly 
in mind that the central function of the church is, after all, to keep alive in 
humanity a wholesome respect for the Creator of the Universe, in whom man 
lives, moves, and has his being; and that, after all, the concern of the church 
in social life is only as an adjunct to its more important function and should be 
considered as only an effort to establish the kingdom of heaven upon earth as a 
part of a general spiritual kingdom instead of making the perfection of human 
relationships the end of its service. 1 

This statement reveals to us at once the need of coming to some 
understanding as to the nature and scope of religion. If the 
essence of religion lies in a wholesome respect for the Creator of the 
Universe and man's relationship to man is but an adjunct, a more 
or less incidental side issue, then the function and task of the church 
must be defined therewith. One can perceive in the present time 
a great deal of confusion in the minds of many Christian leaders 
just at this point. The strong ethical interest that characterizes 
our day, and the insight that has come to us as to the effect of social 
conditions on human destiny, together with the strong sense of 
social obligation, have turned the attention of the church toward 
caring for the relationship of man to man. But is this genuinely 
religious? Can a man who has devoted himself to the cause of 

1 Paul L. Voght, Introduction to Rural Sociology, p. 299. New York: Appleton 
& Co., 1917. 
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religion take on this new sphere of work with a good conscience ? 
Should an institution whose business it is to train men to be religious 
leaders take account of this line of activity? This question is 
important for the whole field of theological training, but for the 
rural minister it is vital. He enters upon a field that is confronted 
by a problem the treatment of which will determine the status of 
human life upon the farm and in all communities dominated by the 
farm for generations to come. What shall be his relation to this 
vital human problem ? This will depend upon how we conceive 
religion. In spite of the difficulties of the undertaking we must 
come to some understanding of this matter before we can proceed 
with our task. 

How shall we conceive religion? — This subject has been studied 
intensively from many points of view in the past few years. While 
there is no one conception of religion that will be everywhere 
accepted, there are certain characteristic features upon which 
students are generally agreed. Out of this material upon which 
there is substantial agreement we may be able to formulate certain 
statements that will be sufficient for our present purpose. It is 
obvious that religion serves a human need. It functions in the 
interest of human life. Man is not interested in anything extra- 
human that does not affect him, that does not minister in some way 
to what he conceives to be his welfare. He is religious because 
through religious activities he is acquiring something which he 
deems good. Religion, however, does not minister to some one 
special need co-ordinate with many others, but concerns itself with 
life as a whole. Each of the special departments of life, as industry, 
education, art, etc., has its own limited field. Each satisfies some 
definite need and makes its own contribution to life. Each is 
necessary to a complete life, but all together do not insure the 
success of life. It is quite possible for one to gain the whole world 
and yet lose his own life. There must be an adjustment of these 
various values, these several contributions. They require evalua- 
tion in the interest, not of special needs, but of life as a whole. 
Out of the very conflict of impulses and desires certain values have 
appeared, or perhaps more correctly, certain adjustments of values, 
certain blendings of them in life, which are deemed of supreme 
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importance. We embody these in our life-ideal — that after which 
we strive. It is just this matter which is the concern of religion. 
It deals with the total life, the outcome of all our striving. It 
seeks to make life itself worthful, and by this to give a value to 
every activity that ministers to life. The function of religion 
cannot better be expressed than in the words of its greatest minister, 
"I am come that they might have life and that they might have it 
more abundantly." 

It follows from this that religion must be a social affair. Since 
it deals with the life of man as a whole and this life is not an individ- 
ualistic thing, in the sense of separateness, but a social matter, then 
religion must deal with the life of the total group, in monotheistic 
religions with the race, and with the individual as functioning in 
the group. Religion then concerns itself with the highest good of 
man as a social being. Its interest is with the proper functioning 
of man in society, both from the point of view of the individual, 
that he may make his proper contribution to the whole, and from 
the point of view of society, that in its common life the individual 
may find his proper habitat. The attainment of this highest good 
involves man in a struggle with the physical world, upon which he 
is dependent, and with his own impulses and passions. The world 
must be made a fit home for man, it must be made to supply his 
needs so far as these are dependent upon his physical environment, 
and to permit him to live efficiently. Man's own instincts must be 
controlled in the highest interests of the social group. It is in this 
struggle in which life as a whole is at stake that God functions as 
the helper of mankind. It is significant for this point of view that 
God embodies in his own character the very values after which 
man strives. His purpose is that man may achieve the ideal that 
lures him on. Thus as one contemplates the character of God, 
admires and worships him, he is at the same time paying homage 
to his own ideal of human life and strengthening his own desires 
after the highest good. If he has real fellowship with God it is 
as he finds his own purpose to strive after human welfare one with 
the will and activity of God. If he communes with God the 
subject-matter of that communion is the well-being of man. It is 
not as the "Creator of the Universe" that God functions in religion, 
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but as the divine Helper of man in his life-struggle; it is as "Our 
Father." 

The task of the church. — If now, with such a conception of religion 
as this in mind, we return to our original question we find that the 
country church as a religious institution is directly concerned with 
the rural problem. Other agencies may deal with various phases 
of it. The institutions having for their purpose the stimulation 
and direction of agriculture in its different aspects would deal with 
that part of the problem endeavoring to secure to the farmer and 
his family financial support adequate to their needs; so with all 
the other aspects of life. The church would then devote itself to 
the question of the adjustment of these various contributions to 
one another, the blending of them into a life that would be worthy 
of man with his powers and possibilities. In actual practice, how- 
ever, it will be found that many vital interests have in the commu- 
nity itself no stimulus or direction, that many institutions that are 
in existence need revitalizing before they can accomplish their 
purpose, so that the church, still acting within its legitimate sphere, 
would be called upon to provide for these interests. Having its 
attention fixed on life in its completeness, it must see that the 
material and the opportunity for a full, worthful life are available 
so far as possible. It is to keep its eye upon the life of the people, 
and in the absence of other agencies be ready to take the initiative 
in securing the means necessary for the good of that life. The 
country church, like the country doctor, must be a general practi- 
tioner. In general, the rural community is not conscious of its 
needs, it is not aware in any adequate degree that rural life is not 
normal, it does not feel the need of making any improvement in 
living conditions. And yet improvements cannot be imported; 
they must spring from, and be a part of, the people themselves. 
Hence the church must be a real pioneer in many ways. 

It is to the leadership of a church so situated that the rural 
minister is called. It has to be remembered that the church itself 
suffers under the same limitations as the rest of the community. 
In general insight and breadth of interest the country church of 
today is about on the level of the community in which it is situated. 
The minister has to depend pretty much upon himself. He has to 
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lead the church to see what needs doing and to direct its efforts. 
What sort of training does a man need who is to take up such work ? 

THE TRAINING FOR THE RURAL MINISTRY 

General characteristics. — It will readily be seen from the character 
of the work that this training must be thorough. The rural field 
is no place for the short-course man nor for the Bible-school variety. 
His work, however, is that of using knowledge in directing life- 
forces rather than that of scholarly investigation. It partakes of 
the character of the practicing physician rather than of that 
of the research worker in the laboratory. He can forego the study 
of Hebrew and Greek without serious loss of efficiency in his own 
field. He can leave many questions of historical criticism, of the 
details of interpretation, of philosophical method, to the specialists 
in these particular fields. What he needs is to possess a working 
knowledge of the broad results of the labors of the specialists. 
This does not mean a superficial knowledge — just the opposite. 
Taking the results of many workers in limited areas of his field he 
is to see his subject broadly and as a whole. His work is construc- 
tive and creative in the realm of human life. He needs to be able 
to think in the ultimate terms of his problem. He requires to have 
a secure grasp of the principles underlying his work. He is not to 
be equipped with a program which he is to carry out. He is to be 
confronted with a situation in which he must discover what needs 
to be done and what can be done with the resources at his command. 
These resources will have to be organized in view of the actual 
situation, not according to some conventionalized scheme. While 
he may get many helpful suggestions from the experience of others 
he must understand the matter so well that he can make such 
modifications as the needs and limitations of his own situation 
demand. One characteristic of the rural minister's training should 
be that it puts him in possession of the basic principles of religion 
and life and gives him some aptitude in applying these principles. 

Another characteristic that should mark this training is con- 
creteness. The rural minister is not presenting religion to his 
people as something more or less complete in itself which he asks 
them to accept. He is not working out religious truth abstractly 
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and bringing it to his people in the hope that they will apply it in 
their everyday lives. He is not simply holding up to them an ideal 
of life and urging them to attain it, leaving them to discover the 
means by which the goal is to be reached. He is living with them, 
co-operating with them, pointing out to them the necessary means 
for the attainment of the desired goal, and helping them to acquire 
these means. He is dealing with life in its concreteness and 
completeness, and religion appears just in this total life, not as an 
element along with other elements which might be analyzed out 
and viewed as a thing apart, but as something into which every 
element enters, upon which every factor of life has some bearing. 
It is life itself with which he is concerned, but this life assessed from 
the point of view of the whole rather than from some partial stand- 
point. It is life taken synthetically rather than analytically. For 
this reason his training should be such as to acquaint him with 
religion actually functioning in life rather than with an abstract 
treatment of it. These two considerations must be kept con- 
stantly in mind as we go on with our discussion. 

The content of the training. — We will assume that the men who 
are to be trained have sufficient general education to bring them in 
touch with the modern world, its scientific spirit, its way of think- 
ing, and its feeling for the values of life. The studies which should 
enter into the training of these men might be brought into three 
groups: (i) religion, including generic religion and Christianity 
as its highest form; (2) man living in rural society; (3) studies 
related to ways and means of getting the minister's task done. 

RELIGION 

Historical studies. — Bearing in mind the two characteristics of 
his work we see that the rural minister needs to know religion 
fundamentally in its ultimate principles and concretely in its native 
setting in human life. To satisfy these needs requires that he study 
religion genetically. He should be led to see religion functioning 
in the lives of peoples. Beginning with the primitive, more simple 
forms, he will observe religion developing in, and along with, the 
developing life of the race. Through a study of the various religious 
activities in interaction with the other factors of life he will endeavor 
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to see what purpose they serve, what they do for the people who 
engage in them. He will note the rise and development of religious 
ideas, the forces which produced them, and the effect which these 
have upon life. His attention will be called to the native human 
impulses and interests involved in the various religious reactions 
and to the social situation which called them forth. The student 
will thus be able to arrive at some general principles as to the devel- 
opment of religion in the race and will be gathering knowledge and 
an aptitude that can be put to practical use when he himself under- 
takes the religious leadership of a community. 

So much work has been done in this general field of religion that 
it is not an impossible task for a competent student to get a good 
working knowledge of it in a reasonable time. A brief study of 
primitive religion would be the logical starting-place. This would 
give the common ground out of which all religions have arisen. 
The Old Testament studied according to the modern historical 
method would enable one to follow the development of a religion 
from the primitive stage to a high type of ethical monotheism. 
This should be supplemented by the study, less intensive perhaps, 
of at least one other ethnic faith, so as to give a basis for an evalua- 
tion of the steps of the process. The time usually devoted to the 
study of Hebrew and to detailed textual interpretation would be 
ample for this and would result in a more valuable knowledge of 
the Old Testament as a record of religious experience. 

Christianity should be studied in the same way. The life and 
teaching of Jesus should be seen and appreciated in the light of as 
full a knowledge as possible of the total situation — historical, polit- 
ical, social, and religious— in the midst of which he lived and taught. 
The peculiar religious philosophy of the time, its origin and develop- 
ment, needs to be thoroughly understood. This is important, not 
only because out of it came many of the technical terms used in the 
New Testament, but also because this formed the background of 
the life of the early Christians. The life of Paul and of the churches 
which he founded must be studied in the light of the larger world 
in which that life was cast. As Christianity moved out into the 
Roman Empire and converts were made among the pagan peoples, 
one should observe how this new religion adjusted itself to the 
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religious ideas and impulses already within these peoples and in 
their environment. The leading ideas that emerge and the institu- 
tions that arise should likewise be understood and evaluated against 
the background of the life in which they appear. So far as possible 
the history of Christianity down to the present should be studied 
as an element in the life of the people. Western Christianity is 
the religious aspect of the life of the people of Europe. Its develop- 
ment has been dependent upon, and implicated in, the development 
of the life of these peoples. Studying Christianity in this way is 
the sort of training a rural minister needs, since he is to deal 
religiously with the life of a community. 

Psychology of religion. — In this historical study there has been 
more or. less interpretation of religious phenomena from the point 
of view of psychology. It would be well, however, to take the 
matter up more systematically and devote some time to a psycho- 
logical study of the religious experience. An understanding of the 
psychical processes involved in religious experiences and a critical 
examination of the values arising out of them do much to clarify 
one's conception of religion. In addition, the scientific handling of 
religious data has its own value for the man whose business in life 
it is to deal with just this material. 

Theology. — This material needs to be studied from still another 
point of view. It needs to be organized for use. We need to sort 
out our material and get it arranged in manageable form. We find 
that it falls into groups about certain central realities. We need to 
reflect upon these and see what we can say about them and how 
these statements fit into our intellectual world. Our interest here 
is in present-day religion. We want to know what we can believe. 
Our historical study has shown us that beliefs change with changing 
needs. As life goes forward new needs arise, new desires make 
themselves felt. We pass judgment upon these desires, prefer some 
to others, and so direct our aspirations. Thus the emphasis of life 
may fall in a new place, we may feel the strain of life at a new point, 
and the character of the help we need may be quite different. Now 
it is this matter in which we are interested in our present study. 
In this present day, when the emphasis is placed, not upon persons 
s isolated individuals, but upon persons as members of society, 
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and when other changes of an equally radical nature have taken 
place, how shall we think our religious problems? What goal 
should we strive after ? What does salvation mean for us in this 
present situation ? What are the difficulties in the way — the sins 
that so easily beset us as working members of a social order ? How 
is God related to us, our aspirations, and our conflict? What 
help can we confidently expect from him in our striving ? These 
and questions of a similar nature we shall ask. The answer to these 
questions will have to be sought through a study of the religious 
experience of the past and present interpreted, not as it was in an 
older day, but in the light of the fuller knowledge of the present; 
not by an animistic philosophy, for example, but by a scientific 
view of the world-process. 

Such a treatment of the subject would give us a theology very 
different from that which has been handed down to us, but one 
admirably suited to our purpose. It would be strictly religious, 
freed from much material that came out of a philosophy long since 
discarded. It would deal with the living issues of life in the terms 
of life, and not in terms of metaphysics. It would deal with the 
concrete facts of present-day life as they appear to us, and not 
with abstractions. Its aim would be practical, to serve the present 
hour, with no illusions about absolute truth and an unchangeable 
system of doctrine. Its purpose would be to aid in the interpreta- 
tion of life, not to become a fixed standard by which religious belief 
and life are to be tested. The very process of thinking through 
these problems of actual life in this living and concrete manner, 
seeking the answers to questions that the people themselves are 
dumbly asking, is the very training that will enable the rural pastor 
to be a prophet to his own people. 

MAN AS A MEMBER OF RURAL SOCIETY 

This subject is of equal importance with the preceding one and 
should be studied with equal thoroughness. It will readily be seen 
that there is much material common to the two groups of studies, 
since religion is within the experience of man and wehavebeen study- 
ing it, not abstractly, but concretely. These two lines of study might 
well parallel each other and thus be found to be mutually helpful. 
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Social psychology. — It is of the utmost importance for the rural 
minister that he understand as fully as possible the meaning of 
the terms " individual " and "society" ; that he may perceive clearly 
that these do not represent two distinct entities, each of which may 
be defined without the other, but rather that they are two aspects 
of one thing. We have as our given fact men living in social rela- 
tions, enmeshed in a social network. We get the individual by 
abstracting him from this total unity, but what we find in this 
individual is the product of social intercourse. In studying society, 
on the other hand, we are studying the common life in which each 
individual shares and to which each contributes. It needs to be 
seen that this is no artificial arrangement, that it is not the result of 
a social contract or of the bringing together of individuals, but 
that it is of the very nature of man himself. It is a necessity grow- 
ing out of his natural endowment. Thus we do not have two 
problems when we undertake to work for human improvement, an 
individual and a social problem, but that of improving the life of 
man as a living member of a social unit. Out of this study there 
would arise many special problems. For example, is there a rural 
type of mind ? To what is it due ? How could the social situation 
be controlled so as to remedy some of its defects, etc. ? 

Social organization of rural life. — The science of rural sociology 
is yet in its infancy. Some work has been done in this field and a 
few textbooks of a tentative character have been put out. Very 
much remains to be done in the way of gathering material and in 
its analysis. While the work is still in its early stages sufficient 
insight has been gained to make its study of great value to the rural 
minister. In such a study he would become acquainted with the 
history of the rural problem both in Europe and in America, espe- 
cially as it has been affected by modern industrial conditions. Thus 
he would come to see his problem in its larger bearings. He would 
study critically the attempts that have been made to remedy exist- 
ing evils. He would discover the present tendencies in rural life 
and their causes. By such studies he would become acquainted 
with the principles of general sociology as applied to rural life and 
he would acquire some skill in the investigation of special subjects. 
He would also come to know the various agencies at work upon 
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special phases of rural life whose co-operation he may secure when 
he comes to his own constructive work in a given community. 
Under competent leadership he would make a study of some rural 
community, undertaking to find out wherein it is lacking, what are 
its resources, how one could best go about remedying the situation, 
etc. Instruction in this department should of course be in the 
hands of a trained sociologist, one who has a sympathetic under- 
standing of the mission of the church and who has given consider- 
able attention to the rural situation. 

Ethics. — Ethics, religion, and sociology are closely related 
subjects. They each have to do with human conduct, but each 
from its own standpoint. The same life is at the same time ethical, 
religious, and social. These aspects of life have developed together 
and have profoundly influenced each other. This development 
and this mutual interaction are present in the life of today. Ethics 
deals with life in so far as it is good or bad, right or wrong. It 
endeavors to discover the principles upon which moral judgments 
are based. These principles are discovered by an inductive study 
of the moral life of the race. As a religious leader the rural minister 
needs to be acquainted with these principles and their ground in 
the developing life of humanity. Having determined what these 
principles are they should be applied to some of the outstanding 
problems of rural life in the effort to see clearly what ought to be 
striven for. 

STUDIES GROWING OUT OF THE PROBLEM OF GETTING THE TASK DONE 

The sermon. — The traditional technique for sermonizing had 
as its presuppositions a certain conception of reb'gion, a rather 
definite system of theology, and a fixed idea as to the purpose of 
the sermon. It had at its command an ecclesiastical vocabulary 
and a group of symbols which through long association with sacred 
things had acquired an emotional value and power. From our 
point of view these presuppositions have radically changed. The 
traditional vocabulary and the symbols have lost their meaning 
and much of their emotional value for the masses of the people 
in the country. It follows that the art of sermonizing needs to 
be worked out afresh if the sermon of today is to speak to the mind 
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and heart of country folk as did the sermon of fifty years ago. No 
more difficult task confronts the church today than this, and none 
more necessary of accomplishment. 

Religious education. — In the average rural parish the burden of 
leading in the work of religious education must be borne by the 
pastor. It is quite essential therefore that he should receive such 
training as will fit him for this most important work. In this 
aspect of his work, as elsewhere, he needs to be made familiar with 
fundamental principles. Otherwise he will find himself trying to 
impose a ready-made educational program upon a situation which 
it cannot possibly fit and which is altogether out of harmony with 
the standpoint and method employed in his other work. He should 
be led to see that the aim of religious education is that the students, 
young and old, may become efficient members of society, devoted 
to the ideals of the Kingdom of God, working effectively to embody 
these ideals in the existing society, and finding their own highest 
values in this devoted service. He needs to realize that these 
students are now living in a society and that their ideas and stand- 
ards of social life are being formed by the pressure of society upon 
them, and that this is as true of the child as of the mature man or 
woman. He should be enabled to test this society by the Christian 
principle of love, by the teaching of Jesus concerning brotherhood, 
and by what science has taught us about social relationships. Thus 
he will be able to form in the minds of the students a Christian ideal, 
not as an abstraction, but as a definite goal toward which a com- 
munity can intelligently strive. 

Religious organization. — One of our most difficult problems 
today is that of religious organization. We are coming to feel in 
an increasing measure that the situation arising out of the divisions 
of Protestantism is intolerable. The practical difficulties which 
these divisions have caused have been felt acutely in the foreign 
field. As a result a sort of a working agreement has there been 
reached which avoids some of the worst consequences. At home 
the rural field feels the disadvantages of this situation with equal 
keenness. It is an acute problem, and the future of religion in the 
country depends in large measure upon its solution. While it is a 
question that cannot be settled by the rural pastor alone, yet 
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because his work is so hampered by the present over-churching of 
small country communities it might very well happen that the 
movement for readjustment might begin with him if he were awake 
to the matter. In any case it is a general religious problem in which 
he is vitally interested and in the settlement of which he will be 
called upon to take a part. He should therefore study with con- 
siderable care this whole question of religious organization, the 
function of the church in the religious life, the basis of church 
membership, and related questions. 

Social and recreational activities. — This subject has been con- 
sidered to some extent both in the study of social psychology and in 
rural organization. The minister, however, needs some training 
that will enable him to deal with it practically. He will organize 
these activities, not just to have something going on, but with the 
serious aim of getting something definite done. He needs to know 
what sort of social enterprise or recreational activity will best 
accomplish his purpose, as well as to have some training in the art 
of organizing and leading such activities. There are also various 
philanthropic organizations throughout our land that are pre- 
pared to aid such undertakings with expert advice; it would 
be greatly to the advantage of the minister if he came into touch 
with these agencies and with the valuable literature which they 
are putting out. 

Such a training as that which has been outlined above would 
meet the most outstanding needs of the rural minister so far as that 
training can be set forth by indicating the subjects and material 
of study. It can readily be seen, however, that much depends 
upon the manner in which the work is done arid the atmosphere 
which surrounds it. It is needless to say that this work of prepara- 
tion can best be done in a rural environment. An aquaintance with 
country people and their ways should be cultivated. Research 
work in definite communities should be encouraged and guided. 
The significance of the rural factor in our civilization should be 
clearly recognized and deeply felt. As his work proceeds there 
should gradually dawn upon the student a vision of what rural life 
may become and the contribution that it can make to the life of the 
world. Thus he will come to feel the worth and dignity of his task 
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and to see that it is worthy of his best efforts and most disinterested 
devotion. 

PROVIDING A THEOLOGICAL COURSE IN CO-OPERATION 
WITH A COLLEGE 

The foregoing discussion is based on the assumption that the 
student has had a four years' college course or its equivalent and 
then devotes three years to theological study. As a matter of fact, 
however, many men decide to enter the ministry at an age when a 
college and seminary course covering a period of seven years seems 
impracticable, or for some other reason they wish to shorten the 
time of preparation for their life-work. Some of these who have 
had sufficient academic work to enable them to do so enter a stand- 
ard seminary and struggle with the theological curriculum; others 
enter one of the numerous training schools or go directly into the 
ministry without either college or professional training. One of 
the leading denominational bodies reports that only one out of five 
of the men being ordained to its ministry has had college and semi- 
nary training. A large proportion of these men gravitate to the 
rural field. That they are unable to cope with the problems with 
which they are there confronted is evident. The fundamental 
educational requirement of the rural minister is that he be prepared 
to understand his own age, its presuppositions, and its way of 
thinking, and that he share in the general attitude of mind of the 
modern world in which he lives and works. This appreciation of 
the modern spirit must be more than a vague feeling; it should be 
brought clearly to consciousness, so far as possible, explicitly formu- 
lated, and accepted as a working principle. This acquisition is 
important for anyone living in the modern world, but especially 
for one who is to be a religious leader, in order that he may be kept 
from unprofitable scholasticism and be enabled sympathetically to 
understand religion as an element in present-day life. 

Now it is the express purpose of the college to aid the student 
in acquiring this very thing; it strives to induct its students into 
the world in which they are to live, to enable them to become 
sharers in its culture and possessors of its spirit. It is therefore 
extremely unfortunate that so many men are taking up the duties 
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and responsibilities of religious leadership without the college 
experience, and it is peculiarly disastrous to the well-being of the 
rural church that so many of these men are becoming its religious 
guides. 

In view of this situation there has been a demand that the 
seminaries offer a short course with lower requirements for admis- 
sion so as to provide some preparation at least for such men as are 
now entering the ministry with little or no training. Another and 
more hopeful suggestion is that the seminary, in co-operation with 
a standard college, offer a college course of four years leading to an 
appropriate Bachelor's degree. This course would include the 
necessary theological subjects, together with a carefully selected 
list of college studies, so that the whole would provide a well- 
balanced college education and at the same time equip the student 
for efficient work in the ministry. This would have a marked 
advantage over the plan of giving the regular theological course to 
men who are without college training. These men, with rare excep- 
tions, are not prepared to take the regular seminary course. The 
difficulty with which they have to contend is not alone lack of 
knowledge prerequisite to theological study, but also, and more 
important, lack of method of study and the attitude of mind which 
this previous training would have given them. These men have 
decided to preach just because of their religious zeal. This very 
religiousness which impels them to enter the ministry tends to make 
them emphasize religion as a thing apart from common life, some- 
thing in itself sacred, something which must be treated in a special 
way. The traditional beliefs are considered the very substance of 
religion and must be preserved intact at all costs. It often happens 
that a man of this type goes through the seminary before he acquires 
the attitude of mind which permits him to make full use of his 
opportunities. 

If, however, such a man is studying religion along with science, 
history, and literature, passing from the one classroom to the other, 
it is easier for him. to approach the consideration of the facts of 
religion presented to him in the same way in which he considers 
other facts, so that his religious beliefs will find their place in his 
scheme of thought, fitting harmoniously with the rest of his growing 
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knowledge. The very atmosphere of the college, his contact with 
other college men, and his participation in the life and activities of 
the institution will be extremely helpful to the college student. 
The segregation of the minister during his seminary course is not 
an unmixed good. When one is forming his theological beliefs it 
is well to have the forces of real life playing upon him. This will 
enable him to view these beliefs as from the outside, to realize in 
some measure how they look to those outside the theological circle. 
It will tend to make him more careful about his affirmations and 
more critical in formulating his statements. 

A glance at the studies outlined above shows that they are such 
as might properly be included in a college curriculum. As a matter 
of fact many of them are already offered as college subjects. The 
history and science of religion, the Bible, the religion of the Hebrews, 
and courses on various aspects of Christianity are recognized college 
subjects. In some schools certain of these courses are prescribed. 
The more technical subjects involve merely the application of 
general scientific principles to a special aspect of the field of the 
science. Homiletics, for example, deals with the composition and 
delivery of sermons. More and more the sermon is losing its 
unique character and becoming a public address on a religious topic, 
having as its object that of all serious public addresses, the influen- 
cing of conduct. Thus it falls naturally within the department of 
English and public speaking. Ecclesiology deals with the function 
of the church in religion. It is thus a sociological question, being 
a case of social organization. Religious education has as its prob- 
lem the application of the principles of education to the teaching 
of religion. Thus the student who has mastered the principles of 
these various sciences has the groundwork upon which the different 
phases of professional duties rest. 

This general plan seems to be perfectly feasible and to offer a 
solution to our present unhappy situation. In the interest of the 
country church, which is suffering most severely under existing 
conditions, it is desirable that some institution favorably situated 
make the experiment. 



